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THE CLAIMS OF THE PAST ON THE POETS OF THE 
PBESENT.* 

BY MBS.. K. VALK SMITH. 

That there is a Present, is matter of great perplexity 
to persons of a peculiar temperament ; and this irreme- 
diable fact is cause of intense disgust to Matthew Ar- 
nold — poet; like many others, unfitted by seclusive 
habits for active life, he does not know what to do with 
it ; he would fain erase all tenses but the past from the 
world's history, and live forgetful of the centuries which 
cannot lay claim to a " bald antiquity." But the com- 
bat is unequal, and we fear for the single-armed poet 
that the rush of Time passant will carry him away on 
its current, far enough out of sight, unless he learns in 
season to observe its tides and use them, instead of 
stretching himself, martyr-like, across the stream, in the 
vain attempt to stay its impetuous and fore-destined 
course. 

In the pretentious preface attached to the latest edi- 
tion of his poems, Mr. Arnold endeavors to forestall 
criticism — in fact, to override it by a lengthy argument 
in favor of making the antique our only models in the 
construction of poems. Admitting the general truth of 
his assertion, "that the Greeks were more ready to 
sacrifice beauty of expression to the forwarding of the 
action, than is the modern ;" and, that a " severe sim- 
plicity " is the characteristic of their theory of construc- 
tion, we by no. means acquiesce in his deduction, that a 
more free and liberal style is forbidden by the poetic 
principle to those who, of their fullness, have more to 
give. ■ 

The dramatic ability of the Greeks has been too often 
discussed to tempt us to a renewal of the theme. Had 
their " dramatic inability " met with as strict an inves- 
tigation, we think some exclusive admirers of the an- 
tique in poetry would see the leanness of their idols, 
obtruding through the mystic drapery of the ages, 
which has aided so much in filling out the contour to 
our forced satisfaction. But this one point we will note, 
to show the general fallacy of the attempt to make the' 
poetic Past of the Greeks the invariable model for the 
Present. The poetry of Hellas was so intimately con- 
nected with its mythology, that all the principal charac- 
ters who figured in it were familiar to the people ; they 
knew their histories and their deeds, by tradition, be- 
fore the poets arranged them into metrical mouth- 
pieces ; and above all, it must be remembered that the 
tragedies to which we are especially referred as models 
of construction, were parts of religious ceremonies ; their 
performance being appointed for certain times, like the 
Olympic games, etc., and not got up at the pleasure of 
stage managers or solely for profit, as in modern times. 

* Pocks. By Matthew Arnold. A new and complete edition. 
Boston: Ticknor ft Fields. 1866. 



And, again, we deny that the " eternal objects of _ 
poetry in all times and nations are human actions." In 
the early history of nations this will be so, because the 
youth of a people is like the beginnings of individual 
life — activity is the law of its being, contemplation and 
the spirit of repose comes not before a ripe maturity. 
Hence we look for " Mahabaratas," for "Iliads," for 
" Niblungen-Lieds," and such like embodiments of 
heroic action in the first fruits of a nation's poetical 
genius ; but with cultivation and refinement comes the 
power to discuss other themes — nor does the art of the 
dramatist, which succeeded next in the literary history 
of the Greeks, exhaust the resources of poetry, or limit 
our uses of it to their exact models. The popular Greek 
tragedies were all designed with a single eye to the 
effect which they would produce upon the stage — hence 
the concentration of the poets upon the main incident, 
passion or action which was to be exhibited. ^Eschylus, 
Sophocles and Euripides had a Present to deal with just 
as we have, they understood their own epoch, and knew 
how to meet its demands, their works were not meant 
for library perusal ; or, through multiplied copies, to be 
laid within the reach of every household. There was 
no reading community for them to consider. Conse- 
quently, they constructed their dramas (and even their 
narrative poetry) with the main intent of producing a 
certain effect upon listening spectators. Why, then, 
should modern authors, who can meet and influence 
mind, under such different circumstances, adopt their 
rigid rules, which have, at best, but exceptional applica- 
tion to our own times ? 

If the' object of poetry, its natural and legitimate 
uses, are once understood and felt, it will be seen that 
merely to portray " excellent human actions "* (even 
including by this expression human passions), is not the 
whole of poetry — it has a much wider range — but its 
first and essential attribute is the creation of beauty, and 
its office to delight. We can be instructed through prose, 
we may be by poetry — but it will not be genuine poetry, 
if it does not also please. The true poet is free of the 
universe, and nothing which it contains, or is, can be 
denied him. Nevertheless, it may be well for young 
writers, especially, to take the suggestions of our author 
kindly, wherein he adjures them to follow the Greek in 
regard to the supremacy of the " action " or " total im- 
pression " of a poem, over the mere auxiliaries of ex- 
pression. There is much truth in what he says on this 
point, but he makes the rule too universal and absolute. 
This admiration, indeed, of the antique school — his con- 
tempt of the present race' of authors — the confusion 
which he charge's upon the times, and part of which is 
certainly in his own mind — consequent upon the pro* 
blems which are offered him, and which he cannot, will 
not, try to solve ; all lead him to a false theory of the 
poetic art, and of the superior claims of the Past over 
the Present. "Achilles, ClytemneBtra, Dido, what 
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modern poem," he asks, " presents personages as inter- 
esting even to us moderns as these ?" 

We might reply, that though through the skill of the 
poets, these characters hare hecome part of the heritage 
of every scholar in Christendom, yet we can conceive of 
persons and events of more interest to the poetical 
mind, than the illustration of those mischievous passions, 
lust and anger. It is the genius of Homer, of Euripides 
.and Virgil which induces us to read and re-read the 
story of Achilles' wrath, of Orestes' matricide, and the 
passion of the Carthaginian Queen. Had these stories 
been weakly, coarsely or unpoetically told, the memory 
of them would have passed away with that corrupt and 
violent period to which Mr. Arnold looks back — fancy- 
ing it a golden age ; than which, no myth can so poorly 
bear the light of investigation. No ; the world will not 
thus consent to be thrust back upon itself, to repeat for- 
ever the lawless boldness of its youth, no more than the 
full-grown man can be re-incased in the cast-off epider- 
mis of his first decade. But, as we choose to cherish 
kind remembrances of our childhood, so we will not 
give up the beautiful myths of that credulous age, or 
refuse to hear once and again, of the daring adventures, 
the boundless enthusiasm, the lawless equity of the 
early ages. We shall love the old Greek poets so long 
as we know what poetry is, but God forbid that the 
world should be filled with endless repetitions of them, 
or still worse — imitations. 

But leaving Mr. Arnold's protest and appeal, let us 
see how the poet of such a severe and rigid theory fulfills 
his own idea of poetical unity. And here we gladly do 
him the justice to say, that in the longest poems, those 
of most pretension, in which he has evidently had his 
own theory in view, he succeeds best. These are all of 
intrinsic interest, and well told ; while many of the 
minor poems are scarcely worthy of a place in a collec- 
tion, which contains, on the whole, so much merit. 

Laboring evidently with a conscientious aim of ful- 
filling strictly the " poetical duty " he has imposed upon 
himself, we shall yet see that in more than one instance 
the poet overmasters the theorist, and compels him in 
his very first poem to break the compact he has made 
with himself. " Sohrab and Rustum," the respective 
heroes of the Tartar and Persian armies, meet in single 
combat. They are (unknown to each other) father and 
son ; long separated — the son, however, in midst of the 
mortal strife, suspects the identity of his foe, his arm is 
unnerved by the thought, and he receives from Rustum, 
intent only on victory, a fatal spear-thrust. The dis- 
covery of the true relationship follows— the youth speaks 
his last wishes and dies ; the respective armies retire to 
their encampments, 

The Persians to the open sands — 
The Tartars to the river's marge, 
***** 

And Rustam and his son were left alone. 



Here certainly is the end of the action and a most fitting 
close to the poem ; but instead of this very proper theo- 
retical termination, we find a superfluous paragraph 
added, which, though in itself beautiful, tends materially 
to break the unity of impression, and divert the mind 
from the death of Sohrab and the unavailing sorrow of 
the self-bereaved father — which sympathy it is the whole 
object of the poem to produce. We extract it for its 
descriptive merits. 

Bnt the majestic river floated on, 

Oat of the mist and hum of that low land, 

Into the frosty starlight, and there moved 

Rejoicing through the hushed Chorasmian -waste, 

Under the solitary moon ; he flowed 

Bight for the polar star, past Orgunje, 

Brimming and bright and' large ; then sands begin 

To hem his watery march, and dam his streams, 

And split his currents ; that for many a league 

The shorn and parcelled Oxus strains along 

Through beds of sand, and matty, rnshy isles — 

Oxus, forgetting the bright speed he had 

In his high mountain cradle in Pamere, 

A foil'd, circuitous wanderer ; till at last 

The long'd for dash of waves is heard, and wide 

His luminous home of waters opens, bright 

And tranquil, from whose floor the new-bath'd stars 

Emerge, and shine upon the Aral sea. 

This passage has no excuse for its existence but its 
beauty; for though it is perfectly legitimate in a poem 
of this kind to show the participation in, or indiffer- 
ence of, Nature to human sorrow, that had already been 
beautifully exhibited in the progress of the poem, when, 
during the combat, 

Buksh, the horse, 
Who stood at hand, uttered a dreadful cry. 
******** 

The two hosts heard that cry, and quak'd for fear, 
And Oxus curdled as it crossed hit stream. 

And when the fight was ended and Sohrab slain — 
The gloom dispers'd and the wind fell, 
And the bright sun broke forth and melted all 
The cloud. 

But reading once more the description of the flowing 
river — 

Flowing till the long'd for dash of waves is heard, 
we can readily forgive the descriptive exuberance which, 
against the poet's own rules of " unity of expression," 
added this to an already completed poem. 

The same tendency to prolong a narrative beyond its 
legitimate end, is carried to a much more injurious ex- 
tent in the third part of " Tristram and Iseult," where 
an anti-climax of a most obvious character is perpetrated. 
The first and second parts of Tristram and Iseult are 
indissolubly connected, illustrating and beautifying each 
other. Nor would it be easy to find, either in ancient 
or modern poetry, 3 more purely poetical subject, or 
one more appropriately treated, than this trebly-linked 
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legend of Ireland, Cornwall and Brittany. To those 
who do not know the story, we may explain that there 
were two Iseults — the first of Ireland, the other " Iseult 
of the snow-white hand" of Brittany. The first was 
cousin to the Knight Tristram, and on her being af- 
fianced to King Marc of Cornwall, she was intrusted to 
his escort. But, unfortunately, during the voyage, they 
both drank of a philter, prepared by Iseult's mother, 
and designed to be shared between the bride and her 
husband. The result was inevitable : Tristram, and not 
King Marc, must possess the love, though not the hand, 
of Iseult. Nor could the knight long safely stay at his 
cousin's court ; he is obliged to fly from his justly jealous 
rival; he goes to Brittany, and subsequently marries 
" the pale flower, Iseult of the white hand." But Tris- 
tram falls sick, and in his fevered dreams calls passion- 
ately upon his cousin ; she is sent for ; but sad, indeed, 
is the picture of the poor lady of Brittany, leaning over 
her sick husband only to hear that " she is not the Iseult 
he desires." The first Iseult, obedient to the irresistible 
magic of the love-potion, leaves husband, throne and 
honor, to seek and minister to her lover knight. But 
she comes too late ; Tristram is dying. Then follows a 
brief but beautiful interchange of thoughts between the 
long parted lovers. 

Who have brought their anxious day to evening, 
And have now short space for being glad. 

The sequel is, of course, foreseen: with the parting 
breath of Tristram ; with the 

One last kiss npon the living shore ; 

Iseult, with her face buried on her lover's hands, sleeps 
too the un waking sleep ; both unmoved ; 

Cold, cold as those who lived and loV'd 
A thousand years ago. 

What now must our poet do with this admirable end- 
ing ? Adds another canto, describing the daily monoto- 
nous life of Iseult, of Brittany, and her children (pretty 
in itself, though so misplaced), she telling them tales, 
fairy tales, not of Knight Tristram, not of Iseult of 
Ireland, not of aught connected with her own life or 
theirs, but the old, old story of Merlin and the Fay 
Vivian ! a fascinating tradition, we know, but what has 
it to do with Tristram and Iseult ? All the natural sym- 
pathy we should otherwise have had for the injured and 
bereaved wife, is quite lost in wonder that she could tell 
them, of any other knight than Tristram. The mind of 
the reader should have been left to its sole impression 
of sorrow for the lovers, in which is included the whole 
poetical action of the poem. 

There is one point on which we can give Mr. Arnold 
unmodified praise — the perfection with which he har- 
monizes the rhythm to the sense of his poems. This 
choice of metre is everywhere justified, from the simple 
narrative blank verse of "Balder's Death" — the longest 
and most ambitious poem in the volume — down to the 



trite and tasteless address " To my Friends," on p. 141. 
But if called on to select the poem approximating near- 
est to perfection in the book, we should unhesitatingly 
designate " The Strayed Reveller ;" for though the phi- 
losophy as well as the morality is sadly at fault, there 
breathes through the whole such a purely poetic spirit — 
the mingled hero-tone of the old Scandinavian sagas 
with the passion of the Greek — the fire of inspiration 
united to a classical precision — which obtains in none of 
the other poems, long or short, sonnet or stanza. "We 
should like to give the whole of it, would our limits 
permit ; but an extract would seem too much like break- 
ing off a piece of a beautiful statue and exhibiting it, for 
the sake of conveying an idea of the skill of the artist. 
It should be read through to be thoroughly enjoyed and 
appreciated. One or two of these stanzas, reminds us 
of passages in the Bagvat-Geeta (a sacred book of the 
Hindoos, consisting of a poetical dialogue between 
Kreeshna and Arjoon), particularly the passage begin- 
ning— 

I behold, God, 

Within thy breast the dews ; I see Brahm 

Sitting npon his lotus throne ; 

I see thee with a crown ; armed with a club 

And ohakra; a mass of glory, 

Darting refulgent beams 1 

But the name of poet rests on definite grounds, and 
the first faculty demanded is that of creative power. 
"Without originality-the best versifier sinks far below the 
scale of the poet proper ; and to originality of thought 
there must be added sufficient beauty of expression to 
convey pleasurable emotions, depending for their grati- 
fication on melody or rhythm. When we demand origi- 
nality, however, we do not necessarily mean that a 
theme must be absolutely new, so that it shall be in 
every thought and phrase unlike everything which has 
appeared before it; but we ask that the poem, if imagi- 
native in its character, should possess in its main inci- 
dent or object, a special interest, which is not the promi- 
nent feature of any other poem ; that it should be con- 
ceived in the mind of the author in a sense in which it 
has not been produced by any other ; it should be the 
product of the sum total of his own powers, without, to 
say the least, a specific or obvious borrowing of thought 
or expression from any published source. But a poet's 
theme may even be old, and yet the poet may infuse ori- 
ginality into it, by giving to it a sense, an expression, 
or a beauty which it never before possessed. The addi- 
tion of a new beauty to an old subject we recognize as 
a legitimate exercise of poetic talent ; but genius will 
inevitably strike out a new path ; it never treads exactly 
in the old footprints ; it widens its own area, and asks 
no forgiveness for overleaping the boundaries of its pre- 
decessors. With this latter class we cannot include Mr. 
Arnold. He has a discriminating taste ; he is not desti- 
tute of pathos ; he writes correctly, and selects " excel- 
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lent human action" for his subjects ; he has much poetic 
talent, but not genius ; his narrow theory checks and 
restrains him; it is quite possible that he possesses more 
power than he has courage to use ; he swims with corks 
and dares not trust himself alone. Will he ever venture 
further from shore than did the old Greek pilots, whom 
he takes for his guides ? 

Balder's Death — Sohrab and Rustum — Mycerinus — 
Tristram and Iseult — The Sick King in Bokhara — The 
Harp Player on Etna — The Fragment of an "Anti- 
gone" — all of the most pretentious, and many of the 
minor poems, are founded on themes with which the 
reading world have long been familiar. One of the 
most original in treatment is "The Church of Brou " 
(part third) ; and we will close this review with our 
poet's finely drawn picture of this beautiful specimen of 
Savoyard architecture. The poem supposes that the 
marble effigies of the duke and duchess, placed there 
by order of the latter, are stirred once more to life, and 
from the beauty and solemnity of the scene around 
them, fail to recognize its earthly character. 

So sleep, forever sleep, Marble Pair ! 
And if ye wake let it be then, when fair 
• On the carv'd Western Front a flood of light 
Streams from the setting sun, and colors bright, 
Prophets, transfigur'd saints, and martyrs brave, 
In the vast western window of the nave ; 
And on the pavement round the Tomb there glints 
A cheqner-work of glowing sapphire tints, 
And amethyst, and ruby ; then uriclose 
Your eyelids on the stone where ye repose, 
And from your 'broider'd pillows lift your heads, 
And rise upon your cold white marble beds, 
And looking down on the warm, rosy tints, 
That chequer, at your feet, the illumin'd flints, 
Say — " What is this? — we are in Hits— forgiven — 
Behold the pavement of the courts of Heaven /" 
Or let it be on autumn nights, when rain 
Doth rnstlingly above your heads complain ; 
On the smooth leaden roof; and on the walls, 
Shedding her pensive light at intervals, 
The moon through the clere -story windows shines, 
And the wind washes in the mountain pines. 
Then gazing up throngh the dim pillars high, 
The foliag'd marble forest where ye lie : 
" Bush /" ye will say, " it is eternity— 
This is the glimmering verge of Heaven, and these 
The columns of the Heavenly Palaces.'' 



A man of polite imagination is let into a great many pleas- 
ures that the vulgar are not capable of receiving. He can con- 
verse with a picture, and find an agreeable companion in a 
statue. He meets with a secret refreshment in a description, 
and often feels a greater satisfaction in the prospects of fields 
and meadows, than another does in the possession. It gives 
him, indeed, a kind of property in everything he sees, and 
makes the most rude, uncultivated parts of nature administer to 
his pleasures, so that he looks upon the world, as it were, in 
another light, and discovers in it a multitude of charms that con- 
ceal themselves from the generality of mankind.— Addison. 



EEPOKT OF THE V. S. A£T COMMISSIONERS. 

Omct or U. 8. Art Comnsnos, ) 
WA8BI50I0K, Feb. 22, 1860. J 

Sib: The U. S. Art Commissioners authorized by Act of 
Congress, June 12, 1858, and March 3, 1859, and appointed by 
the President, May 18, 1859, met and organized on the 15th of 
June following, and subsequently made their preparatory sur- 
vey of the public buildings and grounds at the seat of govern- 
ment, for the purpose of maturing a general plan of action for 
carrying out the work intrusted to their charge. For the fur- 
therance of this object they beg leave to submit the following 
report upon the system of decoration heretofore adopted in 
those bnildings, and to recommend such plan for future art- 
decorations and embellishments as will, in the opinion of the 
commissioners, best secure a harmonious result. 

The erection of a great national capitol seldom occurs but 
once in the life of a nation. The opportunity such an event 
affords is an important one, for the expression of patriotic de- 
votion, and the perpetuation, through the arts of painting and 
sculpture, of that which is high and noble, and held in rever- 
ence by the people ; and it becomes them as patriots to see to 
it that no taint of falsity is suffered to be transmitted to the 
future upon the escutcheon of our national honor in its artistic 
record. A theme so noble and worthy should interest the heart 
of the whole country — whether patriot, statesman, or artist, 
one impulse should govern the whole in dedicating these build- 
ings and grounds to the national honor. 

It is presumed to be the wish of Government not only to 
decorate their present buildings in the best possible manner, 
but tp use the opportunity which the occasion affords to pro- 
tect and develop national art. If there is to be any discrimina- 
tion between native and foreign artists, the preference should 
be given to citizens. And our national history, in its applica- 
tion to the decoration of the public buildings, should take pre- 
cedence of all other subjects. 

If this assumption is correct, the money expended by Govern- 
ment for this purpose, during the past five or six years, with 
the exception of commissions like those given to Crawford and 
Eogers, has been misapplied, for we find but little else which 
relates to our history, or in which the American mind will ever 
be interested. The arts afford a strong bond of sympathy ; and 
when they shall have performed their mission here, by giving 
expression to subjects of national interest in which the several 
States shall have been represented, it will be a crowning tri- 
umph of our civilization. Art, like nations, lias its heroic his- 
tory, its refined and manly history, its effeminate and sensuous 
history, the sure presage of decay. Onr art is just entering the 
first of these phases. Shall we allow it to be supplanted here 
in its young life, by that of an effete and decayed race, which 
in no way represents us ? Our pride should revolt at the very 
idea. We should not forget so soon the homely manners and 
tastes of our ancestors, and the hardships they endured with 
undaunted hearts ; but it should be our pride to welcome their 
venerated forms in these bnildings and grounds, and surround 
them with the insignia of a nation's love and homage • and 
patriotic hands should perform this task. 

It is not enough that the artist select an American subject 
for his work. He must also be imbued with a high sense of 
the nature of the institutions of the country, and should have a 
certain assimilation with its habits and manners. He should 
be, as it were, baptized in the spirit of its nationality, or his 
labor, however well performed in an academic sense, will fail 



